326                 NASEBY AND AFTER,

1646 supplies or pay or marching orders his style is the plain and forthright one of the ienlund squire.   But when lie is concerned with deeper things, it becomes interpenetrated with Scriptural rhythms.   Now and then he had to deal with profundities, for, as the campaign drew to a close, even his unspeculativc mind was forced to read from it certain lessons.   He saw the fruits of victory in danger of being wasted,, and the liberty he had  fought for narrowed into a ritualism not less harsh than that which he had shattered.    With a true instinct he had kept himself in the background aloof from controversies, but once and again he was forced to make his testimony. Popery and the anglicanism of Laud he ruled out as hateful to the Almighty, but within the limits of evangelical protestantism he would admit no intolerance.   In Richard Baxter's words he was joined to no party but for the liberty of all.   In the England of that time such tolerance was not a sedative but an explosive,    lie stated this belief in his despatch after the capture of Bristol,, and the Commons no more dared to print the passage than the similar plea in his letter after Nascby.

Presbyterians, Independents, all had here the same spirit of faith and prayer ; the same pretence and answer ; they agree here, know no manner of difference ; pity it is it should he otherwise anywhere. All that believe have the real unity, which is most glorious because inward and spiritual, in the Body and to the Head. As for being united in forms, commonly called uniformity, every Christian will, for peace sake, study and do as far as conscience will permit; and from brethren in things of the mind we look for no compulsion but that of light and reason.1

u Light and reason-'9 Mr Robert Baillie and his Scottish friends would have called it the outer darkness.

1 L. and 8., I. 218.